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The Wonderful Human Body 
And Athletics Worth While. 


Coprriaht 1977 by Sear Compery 
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GEORGE L. HOSSFELO. CHAMPION TYPEWRITER 
OF THE WORLD. 


Here is, for the time being, the world's champion typewriter 
and a really useful athlete. 

He beat all comers, writing steadily for one hour, 136 WORDS 
A MINUTE, which means twelve strokes a second. 

Look at the second hand as it moves on your watch, or count 
land realize that what it means for the human brain to order and 
carry out twelve different motions of the fingers in one second. 
There is intensified mental athletics that makes the hundred-yard 
dash, the pole vault or the Marathon seem slow. to say nothing of 
being useless. 


As this young man wrote in the contest, he read and copied » 
story which he had not seen before, called “In God's Country.’ 
And do you realizé the various operations included in that marvel 
ous performance of twelve strckes per second 

The eye read the word. The nerves of the eye told the brain 
what word was tobe written. The brain told the fingers what the 
letters were, where they were located on the machine, and the 
fying fingers, taking the knowledge that first came to the eye or 
the afferent nerves, and the order they came down the neck, the 
arms to the tinger tips through the effervent nerves, made the 
twelve strokes successfully. 

He kept his mind entirely on that for one hour. That won- 
derful dynamo, that stored energy, the eye seeing, the brain imme 
diatciy transforming the printed word in the letters, the nerves 
and the muscles in the fingers carrying out the brain's orders 
It is difficult to conceive anything more remarkable. Young Mr 
Hossfeld may well include in his daily prayer: ‘‘I will praise the 
Lord, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made.’’ It takes intelli. 
gence to do good typewriting ; it takes extraordinary adaptability, 
co-ordination of nerves and muscles, steadiness and will power to 
do what this young man did. 

He deserves praise, as does every man who does A USEFUL 
THING AS WELL AS IT CAN POSSIBLY BE DONE. 
































From Editorial in the New York Evening 
Journal, December 31st, by Arthur Brisbane 
Reprinted-by Underwood Typewriter Co., Ine. 


Kova almost, to the ** Won- 
derful Human Body”’ is the 
Underwood Typewriter, used 
by Mr. Hossfeld, and ALL 
previous world’s champion 
typistsfor 16 consecutive years. 
It is so scientifically designed, 
so skillfully manufactured, 
that it responds with unerring 
accuracy even at the marvel- 
ous speed of twelve strokes 
per second. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., ING 
Underwood Bidg., New York City 
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The Pons 


Asinorum 


By Willard B. Bottome 


Delivered before the National Shorthand Reporters 


“FIS name was Bud, and, like Topsy, 
H he “growed” up in Podunk. Early 
in life he read somewhere that the 
nan who could make three blades of grass 
grow in the place of one, 
could put a quart of 
beer into a pint bottle, 
would become famous 
With avidity he gloated 
ver all the inspirational 
1uthors who made a suc- 
ess in life at any price 
—“catching the other 
fellow napping;” “‘putting 
t over,”’ or “‘slipping it 
under’’—their chief stock 
in trade. He was inter- 
ested in all labor-saving 
devices, easy-money 
schemes, the hypnotic 
eye, the unconscious 
mind, “how to become 
a,good mixer,” etc. 
Happening to read a 
booklet about a_ short- 
hand work entitled ‘‘The 
Stenographic Expert,” 
but not feeling it nec- 
essary to read the book 
itself, he was imbued with 
the ambition of becoming a Great Shorthand 
Reporter, but on his own original lines. 
He learned the theory of shorthand by placing 
himself under a man who, having failed 
at everything else, professed to teach short- 
hand. He nightly paid tribute to the great 
god Speed. Nevertheless, our hero's rise was 
rapid among the stenographic unwashed of 
Podunk. In his own mind, he ‘‘knew it all.’’ 





Association 


Bringing Patrick Henry up to date, he cried 
stenographically and heroically ‘Give me 
short-cuts, or give me death He cut all the 


words down writing only the first syllable 
of the shorthand outline 
He extended the “of the’ 
principle until he could 
write such phrases as 
The flea on the tail of 
he hair of the dog of the 
wife of the wild man of 
the city of the state of 
Borneo, who had just 
come to town,” at con- 
siderably over six hundred 
words a minute Fron 
books he learned ‘‘all the 
tricks of the trade.”” He 
wrote shorthand with 
Jaggers’ Infernal Ink, a 
Sam Brown belt, and his 
fingers crossed, for luck. 
The local papers were full 
of his praises. 

Thus having easily 
“licked” all the local 


Willard B. Bottome talent, and feeling that 


Official R orter for Supreme Court 
ew York City the “deminition bow- 


his talents were going to 


wows,” Alexander-like he 

pined for other worlds to conquer, kidding 
himself that the New Yorkers would be 
anxiously awaiting his advent in their midst 
So he persuaded his ‘‘Maw”’ to lend him 

a few hundred dollars, and he hied himjto 
the great metropolis of stenographic kings 
Behold our hero now installed in the Empire 
City with his suite of offices, a whole page 
advertisement in the telephone red book 





es 
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with a statement that since he reported the 
Crown Prince of Siam no other reporter 
had done it correctly. (By the way, the 
Prince died after the shock of reading through 
the transcript.) He also had cards printed 
“Champion Shorthand Writer of the Habit- 
able Globe.” He wore a hand-me-down- 
quick outfit of McLevy's, cowboy’s manners, 
a big cigar, and was about as much at home 
with the pen alleged to be winged as a bull 
in a china shop. 

After his office installation had _ been 
completed with pink shades on his lamps, 
he was surprised that a long line of lawyers 
and convention secretaries were not waiting 
outside his office door to bid him thrice 
welcome, with the key of the city on a golden 
platter; so he decided to make his presence 
known to an expectant world. Amongst 
others he sent his card in to the chief of 
the Appellate Division, containing the words 
“Champion Shorthand Writer,’’ etc., but 
the head bouncer returned it, saying that 
the boss was of the opinion that “‘the young 
fellow needed a shave.” 

Then our hero called on a large reporting 
otice, where he found one of the veterans 
dictating. Interrupting, he said: ‘“‘Do you 
know who I am—yes—no? Well, I am the 
champion shorthand writer and the fastest 
sten-or-gr-apher this side of the Pearly Gates.” 

“Take a chair, "said the dictating reporter, 
who was rushing through a daily copy. 

Not receiving the deference due to him, 
after a while Bud broke in: “I may not have 
experience, but do you know I have got 
something that you veterans haven't got 
—I have got speed—real speed—I always 
finish 50 words a minute in front of the 
speaker.’ 

**Take two chairs,’ 
dictating. 

After a time Bud was allowed to take an 
easy Court case, but the transcript was 
returned, the plaintiff's lawyer stating that 
when the reporter had put in the other half 
of the case which he had left out he would 
pay for it, and, incidentally, requesting 
innumerable corrections of such as_ the 
following rhetorical rhapsodies: 


said the reporter, still 


THE COURT: I object. 

DEFENDANT'S COUNSEL: Sit down. 

THE COURT: I accept. 

THE WITNESS: He called me a liar and other harsh 
and appropriate epithets. 


Bud explained that it could not be his 
fault, inasmuch as he always wrote on 
Houpla’s non-skid paper with ruled columns 
for plaintiff and defendant, Court and 
witness, and that his notes in the columns 
clearly showed that he had hit the right 
parties in his transcript 

He further explained that having learned 


shorthand in a night school, he found it more 
difficult to write during the day. In this 
law case Bud had written on loose sheets 
of paper, but unfortunately the sheets got 
misplaced, and he mixed up his cross-examina 
tion with the direct examination—but that 
was a minor detail! 

However, it may be remarked to our 
hero’s credit that during the trial of the 
case a negro witness who was testifying under 
much excitement, with his eyes sticking 
out of his head like a couple of golf balls 
watching Bud’s amazing speed, shouted out 
“Holy Smoke! don’t write so fast, I can't 
keep up with you.” 

Bud was weak on punctuation, as_ the 
following production shows, the result o! 
a misplaced comma: “Caesar entered o1 
his head, his helmet on his feet, his sandals 
in his hand, his trusty sword’’—etc. I leave 
it to the reader to insert the correct punctua 
tion. Bud was also very careless in reading 
over his transcripts, and one of them con 
tained the following: ‘“‘The machine was 
soused,”’ instead of “‘so used”; ‘“‘The Court 
was loaded” instead of ‘‘the car was loaded.’ 
In reporting the speech of a socialist, his 
transcript read, ‘‘The Wall Street brokers 
and the Americans were responsible for 
the war,” instead of ‘‘The Wall Street brokers 
and the Morgans.’’ He transcribed, ‘“‘The 
French Revolutionaries were fighting the 
Germans,” instead of “‘fighting the Bourbons."’ 
In another speech he wrote, instead of 
‘‘We Americans must pull our belts tighter” 
—‘‘We Americans must fetch the bull 
fighter.”’ 

After these acrobatic feats with short- 
hand, and not knowing what he would be 
up to next, the head Padrone of the office 
fired him, stating that he wanted a short- 
hand reporter with a few sparks of intelli- 
gence, not an editor or a star-gazer. 

Meanwhile, Bud continued reading his 
books on success, and daily suffered mental 
indigestion by devouring such volumes as 
‘‘From Log Cabin to White House,” and“ Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford,’ with Beatrice Fair- 
fax's ‘Advice to the Love-lorn’’ sandwiched 
in between, and dining at the Educational 
Lunch counter of “The Subtle Secret of 
Success.” 

Finding he was weak on law and scripture, 
socialism, bull-fighting and punctuation, our 
stenographic phenomenon then decided he 
would make a specialty of ‘Convention 
Reporting,”” and through a little political 
influence managed, by a low bid, to secure 
the reporting of a technical convention. 
Anticipating a chemical ‘‘gas’’ attack, he 
“prepared to go over the top.”’ He had 
read somewhere or other that when it was 
impossible to get the speakers’ names at a 
public meeting, he should indicate their 
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notes, thus 


physical peculiarities in his 
etc.—then 


‘Whiskers; red tie; beard,”’ 
dentifying the speakers when they left the 
room. 

At the end of the convention, after a 
lay’s barrageof poison “‘gas,"’ and not knowing 
whether he was on foot or horseback, Bud 
rushed for the ferry back to New York— 
clean forgetting to identify any of thespeakers 
On the ferry boat he decided he would send 
in his transcript, leaving the secretary to 
fill in the speaker’s names; but, on glancing 
hrough his notes, he found they were no 
wore decipherable than the _ hieroglyphics 
n the Pyramids. Just then a kindly 
wind tore the notebook out of his nervous 


gust 


fingers, and the immortal stenographic 
grave in the waters 


pro- 
luction found a watery 
of the North River. Bud gave 55 
ff reasons why he did not get out the 


7 varieties 
tran- 
script. 

Speedily his incompetence and bluff became 
the talk of the 
get away with it”’ 


profession, and he could 
no longer. He got no 
work. His “‘Maw” got tired of his eternal 
excuses and of him sheckles, 
told him he had to sink or swim on his own 
At last Bud realized that ‘“‘water will find 
its own level.” 

He could not go back to Podunk a self 
confessed failure. He began to that 
his brains weighed ten pounds less than a 
hat. He applied for a job as a hod- 
carrier, but wanted a building where they 
had an elevator! Then, with all the starch 
knocked out of him, and consoling himself 
with the hope that “‘the meek shall inherit 
the earth,”’ he placed his position squarely 
before the ‘‘old bird’’ of the profession who 


sending and 


feel 


straw 


ca) 
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had in the dim and distant told him 
to take the two chairs, and sought his advice 


though misplaced, 


past 


His zeal and sincerity, 
appealed to the old stenographic surgeon, 
who soon dissected him He told Bud he 
did not stand a dog’s chance of even getting 
a cough tablet in the Hall of Fame. Bud was 
told he had not any real speed at all, and 
had had so woefully 
ignorant even of the rudiments and funda- 
mentals of the game that he could not hope 
to turn out matters 
he did not 

start at the bottom, stop turning the speed 
crank, enter a shorthand office as 
and learn from the 
that the only way to make 
well-satished cyents 
bird’ a bit of a 
and 


if he speed, he was 


creditable reports on 


understand. He was advised to 


a beginner 


experience ol others— 


money was on 

orders from 
Bud thought the ‘‘old 

doleful Jeremiah, stern 
S landlady SOOT 


repeat 


necessity 
practical 

ind accept | lls al advice He 
itor, check 

I transcripts with his 

chief's ad ot He learned the 
d reporter's othce He 
office typist Lie 
He studied all the 
attended the conventions, 
nd made a creditable showing at the 150 
contest He reads no 


iccess,"” but works for it 


started in 


routine of 
joined 
reports 

its proceedings 
mark in the speed 
about “S 


lie now writes shorthand well and fast, 


more 


ind he knows what he is writing about 
Thus Bud passed « the 

or “Asses Bridge.’’ He is no longer ‘“‘Bud,”’ 
but “‘Mr. Official Reporter’ in one of the 
York City, 


Magistrate's (ourts New 
present 


Pons Asinorut 


where we shall leave hi: I the 


Fair Specimens of the Genus “‘Dactylo” 














Mile. Germaine Buchel (third from left), Queen of Qucen 


in the Paris Madri Gras. 








Times Wéde World Photos 


ith three of her sister sovereigns 
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What is a ‘“‘Dactylo” 


O, THIS is not the pet name of one of 
| \ those strange birds they occasionally 

dig up the fossils of in western Wyo- 
ming or in Peru—the “‘pterodactyl,” or some- 
thing of that sort. It is a chicken of another 
feather. And it isn’t one of the attendants 
of Cybele, either—credited, for one thing, 
with the introduction of rhythm into Greece. 

But don’t be impatient—we shall get at 
this deep mystery in a moment. We read 
in a New York paper recently the startling 
headline, ‘‘Dactylos Reign Now Over Paris.” 
That was a sort of knock-out, for we had read 
nothing previously to indicate that France 
had gone back to a constellation of city-state 
monarchies in vogue in ancient Greece. 

What Sr who could these “‘dactylos’’ be? 
Who could this supreme ‘‘dactylo”’ be who had 
firmly established her sway over Paris?—were 
questions that immediately sprang into mind. 
Presently the secret was out. A ‘‘dactylo” isa 
typist. The word is an abbreviation of the 
nouns ‘‘dactylographe” (masculine) and ‘‘dac- 
tylographie’’ (feminine), which is the French 
term for typist or typewriting—abbreviated 
on the plan of our common abbreviation for 
stenographer, ‘‘steno,”’ or ‘‘stenog.”’ 

In the great carnival in Paris twenty queens 
have been selected from the twenty wards by 
popular will of the citizens, and ten of these 
are ‘“‘dactylos’’—chosen for their unsurpassed 
pulchritude. Out of six hundred candidates 
for this honor, that half the queens chosen are 
dactylos is a great triumph for the typists. 
Moreover, at the election of the queen of 
queens—a typically Parisian event at the 
Trocadero, the largest hall in Paris—a dactylo 
(Mile. Buchet) received the honor. She will 
be the central figure in the huge mid-lenten 
pageant, and queen of queens of the Mardi 
Gras carnival. 

This is as it should be—that a dactylo 
should be elected. And as it would be in New 
York or Chicago or San Francisco or any 
other big American city. The American 
“dactylo’s’’ fame for beauty is well estab- 
lished. But we'll have to admit that the 
picture of these French queens is “easy on 
the eyes”! N’est-ce-pas?—R. P. S. 


oOo 


Summer Addresses 


| N ORDER to prevent delay in delivery of 
the Gregg Writer during June, July and 
August, addresses should be sent us for the 
individual subscribers whose copies have been 
sent in bulk to the schools. Tell us when 


the orders expire, with what issue to start 
individual mailing, and the address to use, 
and— 

Let’s have your instructions in May! 
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More 100% Clubs 
Season 1921-1922 


(Continued from the March issue) 


MISSOURI 
E. Isabel Farris, Richmond High School, Richmond 


MONTANA 
Gladys A. Humeston, Teton County High School, Choteau 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Marion S. Robinson, High School, East Grand Forks 
Belva Maltby, New Rockford High School, New Rockford 
W. K. De la Hunt, Oakes High Sehool, Oakes 


OREGON 


Leslie Campbell, Enterprise City Schools, Enterprise 

Gladys Shindler, Eugene High School, Eugene 

Margaret Mann, McMinnville College, McMinnville 

A. Pearl Edwards, McMinnville High School, McMinn- 
ville 

Elizabeth M. Hogg, Senior High School, Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sister M. Antoine, Sisters of St. Francis, Altoona 
Mildred Wilson, Mount Union High School, Mount Union 
Esther Lockwood, Nescopek High School, Nescopeck 
Roumeyne Worrell, High School, Parnassus 

Bertha A. Holderman, High School, Shenandoah 

Enid Kyles, High School, Union City 

Sister Mary Christiana, St. Lawrence School, Catasauqua 
Sisters of St. Francis, St. Joseph's School, Lancaster 

A. J. Watts, Cass Township High School, Minersville 
Pearl Mogel, High School, Minersville 

Sisters of St. Francis, St. Elizabeth's Convent, Philadelphia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Alda E. Colgate, Belle Fourche High School, Belle Fourche 


TENNESSEE 
Isabelle L. Alsup, Chattanooga High School, Chattanooga 


WASHINGTON 


Barbara Gamwell, High School, Clarkston 

Etta E. Sevison, High School, Burlington 

Mrs. K. Chase Winslow. Mabton High School, Mabton 

Emma Pringle, Port Townsend High School, Port Town 
send 

E. Tempie Spaulding, High School, Yakima. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Olive M. Zimmer, Charleston High School, Charleston 
Mary Colley, High School, Sisterville 


WISCONSIN 


Grace Thomas, Black River Falls High School, Black River 
Falls 

Irma Beerbaum, High School, Eagle River 

C. P. Bannister, Evansville High School, Evansville 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Our Lady of Lourdes High School, 
Marinette 

\usta E. Plourde, Union High School, Milton 

Sisters of St. Agnes, New London 

Jennie A. Cooper, High School, Oconomowoc 

Margaret Byrns, Reedsburg High School, Reedsburg 

Emily Hand, High School, Richland Center 

Ethel Evans, Spring Green Public Schools, Spring Green 

Harriet Kimball, Wauwacosa High School, Wauwatosa 

B. N. Mollen, St. Norbert's College, West Depere 

E. P. Callis, High School, Baraboo 

Evelyn Blievernicht, High School, Fall River 

{gts Haberman and Miss Savage, High School, Marinette 
yra Bukclin, High School, Tomahawk 


WYOMING 
Esther Brooks, Evanston High School, Evanston 
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The Masque of the Red Death—I 


By Edgar Allen Poe 
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The Masque of the Red Death—II 
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The Masque of the Red Death—II] 
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The Masque of the Red Death—IV 
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To be concluded in the May issuc) 
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The Prineiples’ 


Conducted by W. W. Lewis 








Head of Theory Department, Gregg Schoo! 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The Speed Journey 


FTER completing the Manual (we as 
sume that you have completed the 
Manual), you are ready for speed prac- 
e. Before starting on this speed journey, 
e must ask, ‘‘Do you really have the proper 
owledge of the principles? Do you know 
1e wordsigns one hundred per cent perfect, 
well as the Vocabulary, abbreviated words 
ven in Lesson 10, and paragraphs 98 and 


yR?” 


Test yourselves on the following list of 
rds taken from the Manual. They are 
nple, everyday words and involve practic- 
lly every principle of the text. 
Ache, intensive, emergency, consignment, Lehigh, payee 
t, careless, State of Louisiana, (Memphis, Tennessee) 
Newport, Danville, Johnstown, Springfield, New Bedford, 
tockholder, Wabash Ave., please write us, railroad com- 
any, credit department, city of Boston, we have your or 
er, I desire to thank you, on account of the fact, again and 
gain, first-class manner, on the present occasion, we will 
pleased, you may be sure, as a matter of course, by this 
ail, we beg to acknowledge receipt, esteemed letter, your 
teemed letter, we are sorry to hear, at your earliest pos 
e convenience, many years ago, for a few weeks, doing 
order blank, entomologist, mimeograph, calligraphy, 
antic, pneumatic, statistics, extremity, nativity, com- 
ty, punctuality, priority, speculate, gastritis, periodical, 
tward, township, ornamental, cablegram, certifica 
. advisability, Cunningham, Farmington, grudgingly 
llessness, playfully, noteworthy, Ellsworth, proficiency, 
icient, conjure, resume, assumption, pressure, consult 
irselves, myself, transpire, require, dispute, depose 
xposition, deflection, inscribe, prescription, formidabk 
xample, requisite, request, suspend, shipshape, superfine, 
f-improvement, postage, paraphrase, undercurrent, over 
ike, multiform, McKenzie, hydrocarbon, inclination, re 
lined, declaration, antithesis, aggression, detracted, os 
rich, pattern, petroleum, nutrition, nitrogen, metropolis, 
aternal, literature, lateral, centrifugal, ultramarine, al- 
eration, electric light, distress, restriction, retribution 
troduce, countermand, obstruct, abstruse, constraint 
ibject, forehead, uneasy, ultimatum, subequal, candidate 
\rnold, bad, drop, attract, distance, begun, depend, radius, 
avored, benefit, I don't think, glad to see, day by day 
ear after year, from time to time. credit of the firm, it was 
yt, it wasn't, I do not. I had been, will not be able, to 
eive, as many as, a million, a hundred, a thousand, a 
nd, claim, client, policy ridiculous, cancel, recorder 
weaker, outside, aftertimes, whereas, causes, families 
ails, warn, worse, thermos, Charles, maintain, phantom 
rinted, defeat, Leo, Noah, Owen, creator, Arabia, science 
try, alloy, yellow, yawl, ahead, owe. siege. serge. slay 
blease, chill, beam, saucy, breathe 


If you have written incorrectly any of thes« 
words, you need more review on the particular 
principle governing the writing of such words 





If you have the proper knowledge of the 
theory, your actual writing speed, on not too 
dificult matter, should be about 70 words a 
minute. Some may have a much greater 
speed than this. When new words are intro 
duced, your mastery of the principles should 
be such that you should have little difficulty 
in applying them to any word without hesita 
tion. the elimination 
of hesitation is about all there is to the game 


A reminder right here 


of speed, the elimination of the unnecessary 
This, of course, means the elimination of al/ 
hesitation of any kind, 
hand. 

You should strive to write 


either of mind or of 


shorthand in 
rhythm, the same as you would typewrite 
or perform on a musical instrument. You 
should avoid writing orie word hurriedly and 
then stopping between it and the next. You 
must regulate your speed so as to write along 
steadily, 
casion demands 


increasing rhythmically as the o 


These are general suggestions as to what 
you should do; but how to do it is another 
question. In anything we undertake, there 
are always those who tell us what we should 
do, but few can or do tell us how to do it 
and while we do not profess to prescribe a 
panacea, yet we do believe we can give you 
some hints that may be of assistance in rolling 
aside some of the boulders in the path 

Those of you who are in school will be pro 
vided with dictation, of course, and we do 
not care to interfere in any way with the rou- 
tine of your teacher, but we have found from 
experience that the methods which we shall 
outline here have brought at least reasonably 
favorable results. 

First, in entering upon speed practice, you 
should not neglect to date your notebook, as 
has been suggested while on the theory. It is 
unnecessary to mention that a good quality of 
notebook and proper pen and ink are indis- 
pensable; and as to what constitutes this 
proper equipment, we have already spoken. 
Each “‘take’’ should be separated from the 
preceding ‘‘take’’ by a distinct mark of some 
sort. Some prefer to leave a blank line, but 
we believe a better plan is to make a criss- 
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Lesson XIII 


Words 
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cross in the center of the line, as this sign will 
command attention where the eye would not 
catch the blank so readily: or number the 
articles or letters, circling the number to 
make it stand out on the page. 

Speed may be gained only through consist- 
ent and continued, concentrated practice. It 
is necessary to have dictation in order to get 
the proper correlation of ear, mind, and hand. 
The process of copying will give the correla- 
tion of eye, mind, and hand, but, as ultimately 
what you are required to write must first come 
through the ear, this correlation is essential. 
Since the only way to learn to swim is to get 
into the water, so the only way to learn to 
write shorthand rapidly is from dictation. 


Lesson XIV 
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But this dictation is not all. Dictation is not 
intended to teach you the outline for a word, 
but to develop speed in the making of it 
Therefore, a certain amount of copy practic« 
must be continued. The copy practice also 
develops your style. 

What is this copy practice? It should 
be what we may term “sentence practice.” 
By this, we mean the taking of a short sen 
tence. To begin with, memorize it thoroughly, 
so that you are able to repeat it without hav- 
ing to direct your entire attention to the word- 
ing. Write it over and over again until 
you have reached 90 or 100 words a minute 
on,it. Then take up another sentence and 
repeat the operation. 
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trom the lips of the speaker. 
wise to do so, for if you crowd the speaker you 


two hundred 
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Lesson XV 


Words 
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You will say that this memorization work 


Yes, that is true, but in addi- 
on to giving you the required speed prac- 
e, it trains the mind to words; it 


ikes time. 


retain 


levelops the word-carrying faculty which 
Ss sO necessary in taking dictation. You 
annot hope to write each word as it falls 


Ir. fact, it is not 


annot understand what he is talking about, 


ind if you do not comprehend the sense of the 


liscourse you cannot hope to makea very sat- 
slactory transcript, which is the ultimate test 


your speed practice 


After having worked on an article of about 


words, sentence by sentence, 
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Lesson XVI 


Words 
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write the entire article three or four times, 
as rapidly as you can The last writing 
before passing to the next article should 
be in your best and most accurate short 
hand. This leaves a beautiful, vivid picture 


mind—a sweet taste in 


You should Cal h day 


of the article in 
the mouth, so to speak 


your 


devour an article after this fashion. 


Your dictation should be fast enough to 
keep you humping every minute; not so fast 
as to run away from you, but at no time so 
slow that you get sleepy over it. Dictation 


repeated several times on an article is good, 
but to-day few dictators are 
an article one hundred times as writers ad 


vocated years ago! (Continued on page 290 


willing to dictate 
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Cities of the United States—III 


(The first two plates of this series appeared last month.| 
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The Principal Cities of the United States—IV 
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After new matter has been dictated, you 
should analyze, criticize, and correct your 
notes very carefully. You will observe that as 
your speed increases, your notes will change de- 
cidedly. They will take on the new spring 
style, and to keep up withthe styles you must be 
very observant. This can be done only through 


constantly reading your notes. And a 
certain part of each day’s work should 
consist of reading well-written shorthand 


notes, as it is impossible to make good or 
legible notes unless the eye is properly trained, 
You may be ever so skilled with the pen, 
but if the eye is not trained to direct the pen, 
you cannot make good outlines speedily. Any 
outline poorly or incorrectly written should 
be mastered by writing several lines of it; 
not drawing it, but actually writing it as 
rapidly as you can without having it become 
distorted. 

You should have a separate book in which 
to note new outlines and phrases, as well as 
some of the errors which you make in tran- 
scribing. Do not fail to read everything 
you write, and better than reading is the actual 
transcript on the machine. 

One point we were about to neglect: in 
taking dictation be sure not to let your 
notes sprawl. Keep them well-condensed, and 
have your margins straight. If your note- 
book is one of the wide type, rule it down 
the middle. Using three-inch columns will 
help make compact notes and carry your 
hand quickly from line to line. 

Do not neglect some shorthand gymnastics 
as well as brain gymnastics. A few moments’ 
drill on the digits is very good indeed to get 
the hand moving. Write the digits just as 
rapidly as you can, but make each one pos- 
itively legible, of course. There is nothing 
more annoying than to find in our notes a 
figure which we are unable to decipher. 

To quicken the mind, take a problem in 
addition, say eight or ten numbers of four or 
five columns each. Add the columns just as 
fast as you can. It does not make much dif- 
ference whether you add correctly or not, so 
long as you do it quickly; but, naturally, ac- 
curacy will not harm you at all, and we are 
sure inaccuracy will not benefit you. This 
warming up of mind and hand should precede 
each dictation period. It puts one in con- 
dition to work quickly. 

Do not let a day go by without practice. 
Yes, we may say not even a holiday. If you 
are compelled to lose a day's practice, you 
must not be discouraged when you find that 
you cannot do as well as you did the day 
before. Those of us who are not in school 
should have someone dictate to us each day. 
The dictation should be given smoothly, not 
in a monotone, but so the writer can get the 
sense of the matter. If your dictator is in- 


experienced, then the article or letter should 
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be counted into groups of twenty words each 
(if you desire the dictation to be at eighty 
words a minute) and the dictator should read a 
20-word group every 15 seconds. If you wish 
the dictation to be“one hundred words per 
minute, count the article into 25-word 
groups, and so on, increasing each quarter 
minute group at whatever rate you desir 
to have the dictation given. 

The phonograph may be used to good ad 
vantage for repetition practice, but this has 
its objectionable features, the greatest of 
which is that it to concentrate 
too intently on the hearing. In taking di 
tation from the phonograph, there is a ten 
dency to follow too closely to it, destroying th 
sense of the article to be reproduced, and you 


Causes one 


must guard against this. 

A good plan for home practice is to take a 
newspaper or magazine and write the short 
hand over the print as you read. This, of 
course, is copy practice, for the word is heard 
through the eye instead of through the ear. 
The student in school can make good use of 
his old transcripts in this way, writing the 
shorthand in between the lines of his double 
spaced transcripts. 

A plan which I follow in much of my own 
reading is to take my ‘“‘Eversharp’’ without 
the lead protruding and to trace the outlines as 
I read. At first, possibly you will not be able 
to get the full benefit of your reading, as your 
powers of concentration will be devoted to the 
writing, but in due time the writing becomes 
almost automatic, and you will be surprised 
how rapidly you can read and at the same 
time keep your writing in pace. 


eoO°o 


Now! 
F you have hard work to do 
Do it now. 
To-day the skies are clear and blue, 
To-morrow clouds may come in view 
Yesterday is not for you; 
Do it now. 


If you have a song to sing, 
Sing it now. 
Let the tones of gladness ring 
Clear as song of bird in spring, 
Let every day some music bring; 
Sing it now. 


If you have kind words to say 
Say them now. 
To-morrow may not come your way, 
Do a kindness while you may; 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say them now. 


If you have a smile to show, 

Show it now. 

Make hearts happy, roses grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
The love you have before they go; 

Show it now. 
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‘The Stenographer’s Influence on 
Business English” 

UR article recently on “The Stenogra- 

pher’s Influence on Business English’”’ 

aroused a deal of inter- 


has great 


sting comment by our readers. 
ost interesting and _ instructive 
ive received is that of a teacher of short 
1and and typewriting. Says Miss Annabelle 
Crum, of the Illinois Woman's College 
“Having read the article in the February 
the Gregg Writer, ‘The 


number olf Stenog- 


rapher’s Influence on Business English,’ may 
I presume to suggest that The Influence of 
Business English on the Stenographer is 
nore important? Also, that the writer is 


woefully confusing the words: English and 
Vocabulary. Business English is the study of 
the correct and the incorrect use of words; 
vocabulary has to do with a wide or limited 
collection of these words. Furthermore, vo- 
cabulary does not mean a ‘big collection of 
fashionable or unusual words.’ It is agreed 
that the best orators, the best conversation- 
ilists, use the shortest, simplest words. In 
fact, the best educated man I know chooses 
such simple language that a child could under- 
stand him. I believe my theory 
shorthand would know how to write 
outline. 

“Shakespeare is credited with a vocabulary 
f 15,000 words, and Dr. Frederick E. Bolten, 
in an article published some time since in 
Correct English, quotes Dr. Holden as ‘believ- 
ing thata vocabulary of 25,000 words and mors 
is by no means unusual for persons of average 
intelligence and education.’ Professor Har- 
ow Gale has estimated, so Dr. Bolten states, 
that his own vocabulary, and that of his wife, 
contain from 30,000 to 35,000 words each. 

“I should not like to think that, in order 
to qualify for a stenographer or a teacher of 
Business English, I would be required to have 
full command of a 35,000-word vocabulary, 
but I claim that it is not only my right, but 
my duty to strive to use correct English and 
to be able to recognize good or bad English 
when I hear it; not alone for the ‘beauty that is 
in the words,’ quoting from the recent article 
again, nor because we can enter with more 
confidence and assurance into any phase of 
society, nor yet because we may be able to 
ommand a better position, but because of 
all three. It is lovely to go sailing among 
the clouds once in a while, but a great argu- 
ment against the aeroplane is that it is not 


class in 
every 


Among the 
that we 








useful on the ground While words, just for 
their ‘prettiness’ may sound very poetic, they 
should not be placed so far above us that they 
ire of no use ‘down hers 

“I was reminded, in Mr. Lewis’ classes at 
Gregg School last summer, that ‘self-preser 
vation is the first law of nature,’ and, while 
anyone with any knowledge, training, or 


that 


command of a wide 


experience must agree correct English 


and a vocabulary alone 


will not insure one a good position or a speedy 
\] that a 


promotion, we must all admit posses 


sion of it will never hinder, while a lack of "1 
might sometime place a uch coveted posi 
tion, and one for which we might be other 
wise fitted, far above our reach | have 


recently seen this proved in a case where one 
young man was promoted right over another 


who had been in the same office much longer, 


just for the reason that he could not meet 
people easily—and the reason he could not 
meet them was because he did not know 


what to say. 
““As to whether 
liberately change the original dictation of the 
matter, depends, I think, largely on the 
dictator's attitude. Certainly, if one wishes 
or expects to hold a position, one must strive 


a stenographer should de 


to please one’s employer so long as this does 
affect his conscience or 
morality and integrity But I claim that one 
English and not affect 
article in the least 
or woman would want 


not own ideas of 
‘ ould correct defective 
the vocabulary of the 
Surely no sensible man 
his or her dictation 
and 
sensible 


to go out saying ‘I seen,’ 
contend that no 
make 
happen to know 


‘he don't.’ Some may 


man or woman would suc! 
grammatical errors, but | 
that he or she, under pressure of great con 
centration on the thing as a whole, might do 
just this thing. My point is, that 


say the same thing, in the same way, but 


one can 


can say it in correct English; and unless the 
dictator is an egotistical, overbearing char 
acter (and in that case few good stenographers 
will find it necessary to remain in his employ 
he will not only be 
corrected it, but will rest happy in the thought 
that he has a stenographer who knows how 
it should be done 

Again, there is the argument that associa 
tion counts for much. Surely we should 
always be alert for new words or use of words 
which will broaden our vocabulary or better 


glad the stenographer 


our English. If the stenographer has the 
correct attitude towards her work and her 
employer, she is there to benefit him. If she 
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sees that his English is faulty she is not re- 
quired to tell him so in a few curt words, 
but, by being careful and tactful, she will be 
sure to instill in him, all unconsciously on 
his part—maybe—a better knowledge, use, 
and understanding of this great study—that 
is, if he has any confidence in her ability; and 
if he hasn't she had better not be there. 
On the other hand, if he is the one who has 
the wider education, knowledge, and ability, 
she will count it a great good fortune to be 
associated’ with such a man, knowing that 
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Obituary 


\ /E LEARN with deep regret of the death 
of Superintendent J. M. Snesrud, of Or- 
tonville, Minnesota, on the fifth of March. 


Mr. Snesrud was a young man in his prime. 
He was an original and constructive thinker 
and had already entered upon a brilliant 
career in the educational field. His splendid 
paper, ‘Handwriting Efficiency in Junior and 
Senior High Schools,’’ was one of the most 
illuminating pieces of work that has been 


he has patience, a kind heart and a thorough 
understanding of human nature, and she will 
strive to benefit from that association.” 


done in a field which offers perplexing prob- 
lems. The whole educational field suffers a 
great loss in his death. 


oO°o 


Business Letters 


Letters to Dealers 
‘From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, Page 190, Letter 1) 
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How About It? 


By Florence E. Ulrich, Chief Examiner, Credentials Department 


What we call Luck 

Is simply Pluck; 

And doing things over and over; 
Courage and will, 

Perseverance and skill— 

Are the four leaves of Luck’s Clover 


r HIS morning I called up one of the lead- 
T ing reporters of the country, and | 
asked him this question, “How many 
peed typists are there in the city of Chicago 
weston for reporters?’’ His answer was, 
just about thirty—we could use thirty 
ore."’ These typists, he said, average from 
seventy to ninety words a minute on matter 
lictated directly to the machine. Their 
salaries range, probably, from $1,800 to $2,500 
a year, depending entirely upon the skill 
of the typist, since he is paid by piece work 
-that is, ten cents a page containing twenty- 
five lines, three cents for the first carbon, and 
two cents for each additional carbon. Some 
of these typists undoubtedly make 
more than the maximum estimated here 


much 


Next I called up a school man who has had 
i great deal of experience in placing students 
n secretarial and stenographic positions. 
My question to him was, “‘Which of the two 
qualifications is the more necessary to the 
beginning stenographer, speed in shorthand 
1 speed in transcribing?’’ He answered, 
‘Both speed and accuracy are, of course, 
essential in shorthand, but rapidity and skill 
at transcribing is imperative. Many a man 
who is slow in dictating and requires but 
little speed of his stenographer in taking dic- 
tation, will afterwards be very rigid in the 
demands he makes of the stenographer in the 
matter of speed in transcribing. Since the 
skill of the stenographer is more often than 
not judged by the finished page of typewrit- 
ng than by her shorthand ability, the busi- 
ness man is apt to lay the greater emphasis 
ipon typewriting ability.” 


Then I put practically the same question 
to a prominent banker of the city, and this 
is what he said: 

“My 


dictation is slow and my enuncia- 





tion is clear, and to have 
who has the ability to write a hundred words 
a minute accurately will suit my purpose. 
Very often I dictate a few 
with which I expect her to build up a letter 
in the shortest Of the two 
qualifications, then, | typewriting 
skill the A stenographer who 


a stenographer 


merely notes 


possible time. 
( onside r 


more essential 








can turn out seventy-five or one hundred 
letters a day is the sort of assistant that the 
busy commercial man is looking for.’ 
No“ all of you who expect in 
+ ‘a few months to take your posi- 
tion in the commercial world, please 
note. These are opinions of the 
kind of people whose judgment 
we cannot overlook. They are the 
et employers of stenographers. They 
TYPIST | know what they desire and are 











frank in the statement of the quali- 


fications that are essential in a good stenog- 
rapher. 

It seems to me, 
students overlook the type- 
writing in their work. accuracy 
in shorthand, of course, is not to be 


tioned, I commercial 


sometimes, that too many 
importance of 
Speed and 
ques- 
man, 
business man is 


but as the busy 
above quoted, 
very likely to judge his new stenographer 
by her typing, and yet for some 
other many students have the 

that to be mere typists is beneath the dignity 
of a good stenographer. If shorthand is the 
inspiration and the reason for the art of 
stenography, then typewriting is the expres- 
sion of that art, and a good shorthand writer 
who is not an adept also on the machine, has 
only half accomplished her object. 

As a matter of fact, it is not generally 
realized that there is a field for typewriting 
alone that requires all the intelligence, skill, 
and art that an artisan can muster. That 
is the field of expert typing for reporters. 
In almost every large city, if you take the 
trouble to ask, you will find the reporters 
of that city bemoaning the lack of expert 


suggests, the 


reason or 
impression 
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operators—operators who can take dictation 
rapidly and accurately on the machine. 

I recall placing students several years ago 
in one of the large electrical companies in 
the East, who made $30 a week as dictaphone 
operators immediately upon leaving school. 
To-day, by increased salary scale, they could 
probably begin at an even higher figure. 
The requirements for such work were, simply 
and solely, fast and accurate typing. 

Now, is this not sufficiently interesting to 
you, and conclusive, too, that typewriting 
ability is necessary to your success in your 
chosen work? Of course, it is. Then you 
are curious only as to how you can acquire 
the facility necessary. I'll tell you. 

The principle thing that has raised the 
general average of typewriting to-day is the 
prevalence of the contest spirit in the type- 
writing field. Not many years ago Miss 
Fritz startled the typewriting fraternity by 
writing 87 words a minute. Last year the 
new champion wrote 136 words a minute. 
To-day, owing to the enthusiasm generated 
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by the spirit of competition, students in schoo! 
are approaching this speed, as was demon- 
strated by one record, that of Olga Elkouri, 
who wrote 99.4 gross words a minute in a 
ten-minute test on C. T. test material last 
year. 

While you may not enter the champion- 
ship contests yet, it is time to begin to get 
the spirit and practice. The C. T. Contest 
is on, and on strong! Every day we receive 
papers from ambitious students all over the 
country. Is your paper among them? It 
means that these students are starting out 
to win, now, whether they are going to be 
typists, stenographers, or secretaries. They’ v« 
got the competing spirit—the spirit that 
has raised civilization from savagery, and 
which is responsible for almost every success 
of life. 

If you practice faithfully and enthusias 
tically, you can write fifty words a minute 
easily. If you can’t do it now, determine 
that you will! Then compete with this 
record and see what you can do by June 30! 


o¢ @ 
It’s Up to Us! 


By F. E. Ulrich, Chief Examiner of the O. G. A. 





_ue writer of a letter that 
came to our desk recently 
said, ‘I have written the contest 
copy about ‘steen’ hundred times 
(at least it seems so, for I gave up 





EMBLEM 
OF. THE| the count sometime ago when it 
ORDER] had reached a hundred). No 











matter how my paper is rated, I 
know I have not failed, for my notes have 
shown a decided improvement since I started 
to practice on the contest copy.”’ 

Well do I recall a certain picture of another 
aspirant for the superior merit certificate and 
contest. A student light burning on a table 
strewn with shorthand specimens, a ream of 
paper, a bottle of ink, while with head bent 
industriously over the table, keen of mind 
and stout of heart, a student was writing and 
examining, examining and writing, over and 
over again. Perhaps one outline, persisting 
roguishly in eluding execution, would require 
several dozen efforts before it could be made 
satisfactorily. On and on flew the pen—inci- 
dentally the papers too—until from the bed in 
the corner came a stir and a sleepy voice say- 
ing, “Sis, how much longer are you going to 
write? Isn't it time for you to go to bed?” 
Probably it was—at any rate the clock on 
the table told the hour of 3:10 a. m.—but the 
“best copy’ wasn’t yet made! Each copy 
looked worse than its predecessor. She 
didn’t appreciate the fact that it wasn't the 


writing that was growing worse, but that her 
conception of good writing, and her ability 
to criticize, was growing better. But, then, 
it was 3:10 in the morning! By daylight 
things looked more hopeful and cheery. Was 
it the room aglow with sunlight that changed 
the aspect of things? Perhapsit was. At any 
rate the shorthand specimens certainly took 
a more hopeful appearance of suggestive 
merit, and a discerning and discriminating 
examination brought to light a copy that 
looked good enough to send to the desk of 
destiny. It won the certificate—and many 
other nice things, too! 

Sometimes teachers write us that they dis- 
pair of ever winning the superior merit certi- 
ficate themselves or of their students getting 
it, and some even go so far as to infer that 
we are mercenary, or money sharks, and that 
the certificate isn’t intended to be awarded 
to a writer. It is pretty hard to have the 
courage of one’s convictions in such a dis- 
tressing situation until some fine specimens 
come along, executed by youngsters in school. 
Then we know it is worth while, and that it 
is for just such work as this that the certifi- 
cate primarily was, and is intended. 

I have here on my desk a club of six 
O. G. A. papers that came all the way from 
Bangkok, Siam. Only a small club, true, but 
four out of those six papers merit and receive 
honorable mention. (Continued on page 296) 
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April Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until May 25, 1922 

































CORAL REEF is a structure built up from a definite depth successively 
and gradually, not by one kind of coral, but by a great variety of kinds 
combining together and forming by their joint work a wall which, from a 
viven depth, may end in reaching the surface of the water. And while it is grow- 
ng,{this wall is all the time changing its builders. It is not one kind that commences 
ind completes the structure to the summit. One kind does a part of the work, 
1d then ceases; another kind comes in and continues the work for a while, and 
eases in its turn; and so on till it is completed. Here we} have a slanting shore; 
suppose at six hundred feet distance from the shore the depth is ten or twelve 
ithoms. It will be a favorable level for the formation of a succession of reefs; 
or the animals which begin to work live at that depth. They commence building 
wall in that form; steep toward the| ocean, slanting gently toward the shore, 
ising in the end to the level of the water. The steepness of the outward wall, and 
he gentle sloping toward the land, are the result of those fostering influences which 
iccelerate the growth of the reef under conditions which are most favorable to the 
levelopment of different corals. 


But one thing must be remembered: The Radiates which begin the reef, 
after building it up to a certain height, necessarily create conditions that are 
unfavorable to their growth. The condition of the water inside, toward the land, 
s so altered that the first set of corals can| no longer prosper there. The space 
nside becomes almost an inland pool, even though the water washes over the top 
of the reef. And now another kind of coral sets in, and begins to build. The work 
goes on, but not so rapidly, perhaps, as before. The first set stop at a certain 
height, the second set| carry it up higher toward the surface. The second set are 
more hardy, and require less of the immediate action of the sea to sustain their 
growth. But there are still other kinds which never build the reef itself; namely, 
those which grow under its shelter. They may be compared to the underbrush of 
the forest, which does not begin until the forest trees have reached a certain height. 
So we have the reef-builders and the underbrush. And then a third set of reef- 
builders may come in and bring it up to the surface of the water; and after they 
have grown, the underbrush fills up the bottom toward|the land. 


Now comes a question which, for a length of time, was one of the most perplexing 
n the study of these animals: Having ascertained that different portions of the 
reef, at different depths, are built by different species, and that all these corals are 
mmovably attached to each other, the question|arises, whence did these new corals 
come which have built up the later portions of the reef? On examining these animals 
ve find, along the portions which divide the internal cavity, bunches of eggs. 
Chey have long been known as such. But what was not known is the fact that the 
young which are hatched] from these eggs are free, and swim in the water. They 
ire little pear-shaped bodies surrounded with innumerable fringes which keep 
hem revolving in the water. They move about at will until they find a proper 
esting-place, where they fix themselves and grow. Whenever there is a reef which 
as| grown up to the level—say, of six fathoms—where the second set of corals 
come in, there will be found these little floating animals, which subsequently attach 
themselves to the reef at their proper level, and grow. Theg another set come in, 
n the same way, and so build up the reef. The succession of| these different species 
of animals is now readily explained. Each one of these little young animals under- 
goes a transformation from a free swimming body to a polyp.—(687 words: 3766 
strokes.) Louis J. R. Agassiz, in Graham Lectures. 














[Repeat from the beginning if completed in less than ten minutes | 
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Honestly, we didn't know where to draw 
the line. The names of these students will 
be found in the awardscolumn. The teacher 
of the Assumption College, Brother Rogatien, 
is to be congratulated upon the very ex- 
cellent results he is getting from his young 
Chinese students. These boys not only must 
learn fo write shorthand, but a foreign 
language at the same time. If you think 
that is no task, try it. And when we con- 
sider how very different are the Chinese 
hieroglyphics, and the physical motion in- 
volved, we wonder how they can so readily 
and so gracefully execute the delicate curves 
of our shorthand system. If Brother Roga- 
tien submits a club of ten or more contest 
papers, we see where Evanston boys and girls 
will have cause for worry! 

By the way, have you noticed that we have 
two superior merit certificate winners this 
month? Students, too, which is a some- 
what unusual occurrence, and yet last year 
you probably recall two higher certificate 
winners among the contestants who were stu- 
dents in school. 

Let me comment upon the papers just 
received. One of the new certificate winners, 
Miss Jansky, writes a refreshing style, grace- 
ful and fluent in the execution of curves, uni- 
form in slant, and with a good differentiation 
in the size of circle vowels. It has been a long 
time since we received a shorthand specimen 
in which the circle vowel joinings are as 
beautifully made as those in this copy. I was 
about to say the most graceful vowel joinings, 
but I must take cognizance of another healthy 
looking copy, received from Miss Moseng. 
We couldn't have decided between the two, 
I know, if it had come to a show down on the 
execution of vowel joinings. Miss Moseng’s 
writing is smaller than is Miss Jansky’s, but 
equally as fluent, which is a somewhat unusual 
combination in a young writer. The graceful 
egg-shaped blends, the beautiful curvatures 
of the b’s and v's, the ease with which the 
angles are rounded out, the horizontal curves, 
make the specimen an inspiration to look at. 

Speaking of inspiration, a certain successful 
sales executive tells his men that success is 
not the result of inspiration, but rather the 
result of perspiration, and so I would tell 
you. Inspiration is necessary—else there 
would be no O. G. A. department—but real 
success in shorthand writing, as in everything 
else, is born out of perspiration, and that 
means persistent and insistent ‘‘digging in.”’ 
Sitting back and imbibing ideas alone will 
not bring to the shorthand writer the things 
he desires—efficiency and skill in writing. 
Rather must he sit fosward and exude— 
perspiration. 

That leads me to say this: The free criti- 
cism department open to teachers actively 
engaged in their profession is still doing busi- 
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ness, and many teachers are taking advantage 
of its service, but there are many more wh 
really ought to, and don’t! Why? Wouldn’: 
this be a good time to begin brushing up one's 
own penmanship? Those of you who ar 
instilling in your pupils the ambition to 
acquire one of those higher certificates, hav: 
you thought what an incentive it might b: 
to have one of them yourself as concret: 
proof of your ability, and representative of 
theirs? Some of us know from experience 
what a possessive fervor it awakens in the 
student, and how much more earnestly he wil! 
try in his efforts to develop the necessary skil! 
to obtain one. That isn’t the only advantage 
either. If you succeed in getting it for your 
self, you will be able to judge pretty accur 
ately how closely your pupils’ work approxi 
mates standard, and when their writing is 
likely to qualify. 

It depends on us, as teachers, to practice 
what we preach, and what better time can we 
begin than right now? In a previous article 
it was suggested that you write your speci 
men, criticize it, and send it to us. We wil! 
hold to that, because experience shows that 
the fact that many teachers are not getting 
the results they might get is due to their 
inability to criticize. 

Now, won’t you write the O. G. A. test 
for this month, and send us the best specimen 
you are able to execute? There are certain 
vibrations in the air around this department 
that are strongly suggestive of a teachers’ 
contest forthcoming soon. If there is any 
doubt about your winning in that contest, 
now is the time to alleviate, and if possiblk 
obliterate those doubts. 

How many of you would like to have a 
teachers’ contest? We will hold it, of course 
only if a goodly number of the teachers prom 
ise to participate in it. Being pretty wel 
acquainted with human nature, we know how 
easy it is to say “‘yea”’ and “‘nay’’—and for 
getit! Wedo not forget as readily that whic! 
we have had to work for, and so as proof o! 
your desire to have a teachers’ contest, and 
of your intentions of entering it, signify you: 
assent by sending to this department a cop) 
of your notes written from this month's test 

We look forward to a hearty response, be 
cause we receive suggestions from teachers 
from time to time, that we hold another con 
test in which they will be eligible. It mean- 
a lot of work on our part, as well as on yours 
But we are no slackers; neither are YO! 


Prove it! 
‘ 9 ” 4 
> — ong? “ oO a « 
Y y 
ty ~ Herbert Kaufman. 





































Q. 


orence M. Anderson 


G. A. 


Gold Pin 


chester, New Hampshire 


lelen C. Monaghan, Business High Schoo! 


Silver Pin 
ranghild Nikolaison 
Business High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Doris Epstein, Business 


High School, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

seorgie «Fogel, High 
School Shawnee 
Okie 


Bronze Pin 
ve Kiser, 
Business 
Kansas City, Mo 

Bonita F. Schoenbeek 


Centra 
Colle ge 


West Bend Higt 
School, West Bend, 
Wis. 

Helen Schwope, Sacred 
Heart School St 
Paul, Minn 

Honorable 
Mention 
Fred Gardner, Pitts 


burgh, Kans. 

Nai Boon Xoo Nguar 
Tia Wongs, Assump 
tion College, Bang 
kok, Siam 

Mary Sia lan 
Assumption College 
Bangkok, Siam 

Hock Chuen Buen Won 
gse, Assumption Col 
lege, Bangkok, Siam 

Kang Guan Chai, As 
sumption College, 
Bangkok, Siam 

Reuben Hanson, Berli: 
Conn. 

Myrtis Ejickhoff, Lin 
coln Union High 
School, Lincoln, Calif. 

W. S. Saville, Christ 
hurch, New Zealand 


seph 


Superior Merit 


Pauline Jansky. St 
Francis Commercial! 
School, Milwauke« 
Wis. 


Minnie Moseng, Hum 
boldt College, Minn 
eapolis, Minn. 


eo 
Gold Pin 


Audra = Norris, 
School, 


High 


Phoenix, 


Honorable Mention 


Gladys Hayward, Senior High School, Red Bank, N. | 
(69.9 net words; § errors) 


Ariz. 
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Certificate Awards 
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Gold Ring 




















Manchester High School, Man Esther A. Keating, Streator Township High School 
Streator, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa Velma Thomson, Bryant & Stratton College, Buffalo, N. \ 
Gertrude Luhmann 
Stillwater High 
School Stillwater 
Minn 
Gold Pin 
The purpose of the O. G. A. is to encourage Ruth Johnston. Find 
the development of skillful shorthand writing , Hicl “oes 
Membership is granted to those whose notes show may §=6Ftgh = School 
artistic merit. Findlay, Ohio 
How to Become a Member: Practice the test Obe Rickerson, San 
article until you secure two copies that represent Diego High School 
your best work. Mail one of these to the editor San Diego, Calif 
of the department and retain the other for com Margaret Parker. Sav 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen <A H . ge 
sent us reaches the required standard, a member — “ = noo 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your Savanna, Ill 
work will be returned with suggestions and criti Dorris Hands, Shreve 
cisims and you may try again. To secure approval, ort High School 
notes must be correct in theory, accurate in pro Shreveport, La 
portion and execution, free in movement. 
A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded Silver Pin 
to those whose notes are of superior excellence 7 . we 
; This is the highest credential awarded for artistic ‘ hreida A Plat 
shorthand writing. It will be issued in connection Sudlow Intermediate 
with the membership certificate to those whose 7 School, Davenport 
notes warrant it. Members may become candi : lowa 
dates for the Certificate of Superior Merit. A cir ‘ Katherine Hayder 
cular about this certificate and how to secure it ‘ Colfes of & oe tee 
will be sent on request. ollege of Secretarial 
Examination Fees: An examination fee of ‘ Science, Boston Uni 
ten cents must accompany each specimen sub versity Boston 
mitted for membership, fifty cents each applica Mass 
tion for Certiticate of Superior Merit Ella Peterson, West 
SnububnOnt Intermediate School 
- re Davenport, lowa 
The O. A. T. is the professional organization Mariorie Skoglund. 
of the artists in typewriting. It is open to all who High School. Uniot 
qualify as superior craftsmen — 
Junior Membership: Membership in the hill, Conn. 
Junior division is open to anyone who is studying Marie Zunt, J. Sterling 
typewriting in a school or by himself who is able Morton High School 
to pass the Junior test. oe. Cicero. Il! 
_ Senior Membership: Membership in the Bert Wright, Electra 
Senior division is open to all typists whether High School. Ele 
attending school or not who have reached a speed rng —_ ectra 
of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests Tex 
must be accumpanied by a signed statement that Frances Dunne, Girls 
the candidate has attained this speed Catholic High Schoo! 
Competent Typist Certificate: This cer Grand Rapids, Mich 
tificate 1s issued to Senior Members able to qualify ‘ Deborah Maloney. St 
at fifty words (300 strokes) or more a minute on ‘ M Ss r : M 
the Monthly Speed Test. No papers rating less ys — of 
than fifty net words the minute are to be submitted ris, Minn 
Tests: The tests for both membership and B » Pi 
“competency” appear in this department each ronze in 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as desired, Rutl Goff Tucson 
but only one specimen should be sent in. Each High School. Tucens 
part of the membership tests should be typed “e 
on a separate sheet. The speed test matter must 7 = 
be written as a ten-minute test, subject to Inter 7 Herbert Hackett, Hart 
national Rules, and accompanied by the timer's High School, Hart 
affidavit. A test is good only until the 25th of Mict 
the month following publication Herbert Spiza, West 
Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must New York Hit 
accompany each membership test. No fee is Shook Wee WN 
charged for speed tests. A beautiful Certificate — wo ae 
is issued to all those who pass any of the tests York, N. J 
Marion Labush, J. Ster 
ling, Morton Higl 
P School, Cicero, II 
_ Fred Runyon, Manas 
quan High Scho 
Manasquan, N. J 
(55.7 Net words; 2 errors Frances Benedick, Hebrew Technical School for Girl 
New York City 
Dorothy Koepp, The College of St. Catherine, St. Pau! 
Minn. 
Mary Stitzelsberger, St. Vincent's Commercial School, 
Oshkosh, Wis. (Continued on page 298) 
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Alice M. Bahl, Girl's Catholic High School, Hays, Kans. 

William T. Brydges, Streator Township High School, 
Streator, Ill. 

Ruth Edwards, Kansas Wesleyan College of Commerce 
Salina, Kans. 

William H. Harris, Vineland High School, Vineland, N. J 

Crescence Vertin, Sacred Heart School, Laurium, Mich 
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Loyal Harr, Savanna Township High School, Savanna, |! 

Florence Foley, Sacred Heart School, Lauriun 
Mich. 

Mildred James, Hastings High School, Hastings, Mich 

Hazel A. Johnson, Perry Secretarial School, Waterbury 
Conn. 

Blanch C. Martel, Burlington High School, Burlington, V: 


oOo 


Material for April Tests 


(Good until May 25, 1922) 


O. G. A. 
RACTICE the following article by Bruce 
Barton until you have secured a copy that 
represents your very best style of penmanship; 
then send it in for examination. You have 
until May 25 to submit this test. 


THE SECOND MILE 
“And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile,"’ says the 
best business textbook ever 
writien, ‘go uith him twain." 


Show me a man who has made his mark in the world, 
and I will show you a traveler of that second mile. The 
eight hours that his employer compelled him to go, he went 
gladly—and another hour or two when no man compelled 
him. In that extra hour or two lay his mastery. 

“Many spoil much good work,"’ said Edward Harri- 
man, “for the lack of a little more." It is the little more 
that counts—the added weight of work or service, born 
of enthusiasm uncompelled, that marks the difference 
between little men and big. One mile of decency and 
honesty and a full day's work, the law and your own needs 
compel you to go; travel it bravely, wi!!ingly, happily. 
But do not stop. For at its end lie the borders of a richer. 
greener country, the land of love and of service and of 
growth, through whose midst winds the broad highway 


of the second mile. 
O. A. T. 


Junior Teast 


Copy the following article, supplying a 
title. 

The time is not so long past when the foreign trade of 
the United States was simply a question of ships. To-day 
it is a question of markets. There are plenty of ships. 
Hundreds of them are tied up at wharves or lying idle in 
the stream at every large port, earning nothing and adding 
to depression and unemployment. 

Domestic consumption has returned almost to normal 
and there is a certainty that the period of economic depres 
sion so far as this is concerned is approaching the end. 
Every manufacturer and business man is receiving evidence 
that the worst is over, and that the gleams of the rising 
sun of prosperity will soon be apparent on the business 
horizon. 

But purely domestic consumption cannot take care of 
the full production of American industry. There is but one 
way to put our idle manufacturing plants, our idle ships 
and our unemployed to work, and that is by the expansion 
of our foreign markets so that our surplus products will 
be sold abroad. Our plants, because of the abnormal 
demands due to the World War, have been equipped and 
keyed up for this high production. Our idle factories repre- 
sent the surplus industrial capacity of the nation. And it 
is this surplus that must be turned to some profitable use 
before full prosperity can again come to the manufacturer, 
the worker, and the investor. Experts agree that per- 
manent prosperity for America is dependent upon a healthy 
gtowth of our foreign trade, and that expansion of our 
export business is necessary to absorb the twenty per cent 
difference between domestic production and consumption. 


Senior Test 
1. Type the following request so that the 
questionnaire it contains will catch the eye 
and be easy for the recipient of the letter 
to fill out. Direct it to the Production Man- 
ager of some large manufacturing house of 
your acquaintance, supplying your own letter- 


head. 


We want to see in operation a few of the most successfu 
production control systems in this part of the country 
and would appreciate your checking “‘yes"’ or “‘no"’ to the 
short questions following and mailing this sheet back to us 
in the inclosed stamped envelope. Could we see graphi 
control in operation in your plant? Yes No Could we 
see any other successful production control system work 
ing? Yes No Do you balance stores very closely by cor 
stant control? Yes No Have you any wage incentive plar 
in successful operation? Yes No Do you route and schedule 
operation? Yes No Do you route and schedule work 
through any of your departments? Yes No Whom shal 
we ask to see when we call? 


2. Tabulate the items suggested below as th« 
proper division of family budgets ranging 
from twelve hundred to five thousand dollars, 
and add an explanatory note under the 
figures to show what falls in each group of 
expenses. 


Estimated living cost of two adults and three childre: 
on annual incomes of $1200, $1500, $1800, $2000, $2500, 
$3000, $3500, $4000, $4500, $5000. For the first two families 
$500 each for food, $300 for rent, and for clothes, $200 and 
$300, respectively; while the first should figure on $100 
for working expenses, $50 for betterment, and $50 for sav 
ings and insurance, and the second $200, $140, and 
$60 for these items. Food in the next three families should 
be limited to $600, $650 and $700; rent to $400 on either 
$1800 or $2000 income, and $450 on $2500; clothes $400 
on the $2000 and $2500 incomes, and $350 on the $1800; 
working expenses $200, $250 and $350; betterment $150 
$150 and $300; savings and insurance $100, $150, and $300 
On $3000 the items for food, $750; rent, $500; clothes 
$450; working expenses $450; betterment, $400; savings 
and insurance $450. Food, $900 on $4000, and $800 o: 
$3500 income; rent, $700 and $600; clothes, $600 and $500 
working expenses same as clothes; betterment, $550 and 
$500; and savings and insurance $650 and $600. Food 
$950 on $4500; rent, $780; clothes, $700; working expenses 
$720; betterment and savings and insurance, $650 and 
$700. On $5000, $1000 for food, $900 each for rent and 
working expenses; $800 for clothes; and $700 for better- 
ment and savings and insurance. Food: Groceries, fish, 
meats, etc. Rent: Rent or taxes, interest on mortgage 
repairs or payments, if you own property. Clothes: Wear 
ing apparel of all kinds. Working Expenses: Light, heat 
carfare, telephone, laundry, incidentals, wages of servants 
Betterment: Doctor, dentist, amusements, tuition, social! 
clubs, gifts, travel, vacations, books and magazines, etc 
Savings and insurance: From four per cent to fourteen 
per cent of the annual income. 
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Chapter IV 


The Uses of Shorthand in the Seventeenth Century 


N the 
pearance of **The 
by John Willis, 
ide their appearance 


ere imitations or modifications of preceding 


rks, and the 
might be 

In this 
ief review of short 
d history I shall 


rtance 


ne h and 


attempt to dis- 
ss all these systems 
detail, but n i 


ter chapter I intend 
de scribe the 
ot t he mi 


mportant among 


main 
itures st 

and at 
time trace 
of constructive 


nem, 
ime 
tre nd 
toward a 
natural 
itional styleo 


iwought 
and 
brief 


ore 


writing. 
A question always 


isked when the story 
shorthand is told 
s, “What on earth 


lid people use short- 
ind for in those early 
our day 
lor 


iys?”’ In 
unfortunately 
he art 
1e world at 


itself and for 
large 

horthand is regarded 
Vv many people is 
purely commercial 
istrument which, like 


the typewriter, is used 


ierely 


nde nce 


systems that 


counted 


two centuries that followed the 


Art 


ol 


hundreds 


Most 


ap 


Stenographie” 


ot systems 

of them were 
were of any im- 
the fingers 


century There is a partial explanation in 
the statement Lord Rosebery in 


his presidential address at the opening of the 


m ide by 











Prom a painting hy Romney 


John Wesley 


for the facilitation of business « 


orres- 


The vast potentialities for usefu 


ess of the art to everyone who has much writ- 


g to do is almost 


ecome so closely 


he work of the office amanuensis. 


» Say 


lost sight of | 


vecause it has 


associated in thought with 


I am glad 


that there are now very clear evidences 


iat this restricted view of shorthand is giving 


vay to a broader understanding and apprecia 


mn of the enormous 


erived from a knowledge of it 
plishment and 
nd effort in 
But to get back to the subject 
and was so widely studied and used by 
the 


ol 


walks 


life during 





benefits that may be 

as an accom- 

as a means of economizing time 
a hundred different ways 

-why short 

men 


seventeenth 


first International Shorthand Congress, in 
1887, when he said, ‘“‘The publication of 
Bright’s Treatise has in some respects an 
interesting historical origin, which is, that 
it was a consequence 
of the Reformation 
of the eagerness that 
was shown at the Ref 
ormation to take 
down and record the 
sermons that were 


preached on an event 
which moved the 


na- 
tion so deeply that 
the study of short 
hand was systemati- 
cally and enthusias- 


tically pursued.” 
It would have been 
iccurate to have 





more 
said that, while 
Bright’s “Charac- 
terie’’ had its inspi- 
ration in the desire 
to revive an art much 


prized by the ancient 


Romans, the rapid 


vrowth of shorthand 
the generation suc- 
ceeding Bright was 


due to a realization 
that the 


ade use of in report- 


art might be 


ng sermons and plays, 
ndin keeping diaries 
Some remarks which | 


mace several veal iyo im t he course ot in ad- 
dress to teachers on ‘ The Evolution of Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand” seem to be aprof at 


this point - would be both interesting and 
of the methods 


the 


instructive to have an account 
ot 


modern revival of the ar 


giving instruction in shorthand since 


t more than three cen- 


turies ago. I believe that such a review would 
make it clear that the methods of teaching 
the subject, as well as the textbooks in which 
the art was set forth, have been influenced 


largely by the social, religious, political, and 


commercial activities of the period in which 
the instruction was given, or in which the 
textbooks were published. We would find 
that as modern shorthand was revived in 
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England soon after the Reformation, at a 
period of great religious activity, the chief 
purpose for which it was studied in the 
seventeenth century and in the early part of 
the eighteenth century was to record for 
personal use, or to preserve in permanent 
form, the utterances of great preachers and 
divines.”” The early textbooks of shorthand 
reflect this in an unmistakable manner. Most 
of the contractions, arbitrary signs and 
phrase-forms were for scriptural expressions— 
as shown by the illustrations given in the 
last chapter. 

Many of the authors of shorthand systems 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were clergymen, among them John Willis 
(1602), John Wilkins, 
Bishop of Chester (1641), 
Philip Gibbs (1736), 
William Tiffin (1750), 
William Mavor (1780). 
Even Dr. Timothy Bright 
became strongly affected 
by the religious influences 
of the time; so much so 
that he was impelled to for- 
sake the practice of medi- 
cine for the service of the 
Church, and through the 
patronage of Queen Eliza- 
beth he was appointed to 
the Church of Berwick-in- 
Elmet, near Leeds, where 
he died in 1615, and was 
buried in the church. 

As early as 1604 there was registered in the 
Stationers’ Register, London ,a book of sermons 
decribed as follows: ‘‘Certen Godlie and learn- 
ed Sermons preached by that worthie Servant 
of Christe, Master Edward Philips. As they 
were delivered by him in Saint Saviours— 
Southwarke, and were taken by the pen of 
Henry Yelverton of Grayes Inn, gentleman.” 
The reporter, Henry Yelverton, was a son of 
Sir Christopher Yelverton, Judge of the King’s 
Bench, and, like his father, he became a 
judge, and was afterwards appointed So- 
licitor-General. 

In the preface to the second edition of his 

system (published in 1627) Edmond Willis 
said: “Finding much gain and benefit by 
taking sermons and speeches verbatim. 
I thought it my duty to quicken again this 
art,”” etc. Commenting on this statement, 
the shorthand historian, Levy, says: ‘‘It will 
be observed that as early as 1627 shorthand 
had shaped itself into a profession, ‘much gain 
and benefit’ having been obtained by Edmond 
Willis by taking sermons and speeches, so 
that, although shorthand was a new discovery, 
the ordinary laws of commerce were applied 
to it.” 


In an edition of “ 


Robinson Crusoe” there 





Dr. Philip Doddridge 


is an anecdote of Daniel DeFoe (1659-1731 
when a youth, which throws an interesting 
light on one of the uses to which shorthand 
was put at that time. During that part o! 
the reign of Charles II it was feared by man, 
that printed Bibles would be suppressed, and 
many people were diligently engaged in copy- 
ing the Bible in shorthand. To this task 
DeFoe applied himself with enthusiasm, and 
he tells us that he worked like a horse until! 
he had written out the whole of the Penta- 
teuch, when he grew so tired of it that he was 
willing to take the risk. It would be inter 
esting to know if shorthand assisted DeFox 
in writing the immortal ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
“Memoirs of a Cavalier’’—the most real and 
truthful of historical ro- 
mances—‘‘Captain Single- 
ton,” or any of his 
numerous other works 

As early as 1628 Bishop 
Earle denounced “‘certain 
graceless young persons 
who did not scrupk 
to store up other men’s 
sermons by the aid of 
shorthand, and palm 
them off later as their 
own.”” That women were 
enthusiastic devotees of 
the new art is shown by 
the fact that Sir Ralph 
Verney, writing in 1650, 
refers to “the multitudes 
of women” practicing 
shorthand in church. And a discourse publish- 
ed in 1700 was described as having been 
“taken down in characters from the pulpit by 
a young maiden,” the printer stating that 
he had already published three sermons taken 
“by this same maiden,’’ when she was about 
thirteen years of age. 

Among the writers of shorthand of those 
days were such eminent religious teachers as 
Richard Baxter (1615-1691), whom Dean 
Stanley called “the chief of English Protestant 
schoolmen,” and to whom the latest edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica devotes 
several pages. Richard Baxter was one ol 
the most remarkable preachers and conversa 
tionalists, and one of the most indomitable 
characters, that ever lived. When he was 
over seventy years of age he was sent to 
prison by the infamous Judge Jeffreys; and, 
although very ill, he was kept in prison for 
eighteen months, when the government, fail- 
ing by these measures to win his influence to 


their side, released him. Afterwards he 
helped to bring about the downfall of 
James II. Baxter was a most voluminous 


writer, more than 170 books being credited 
to his pen. 
Among the many clergymen of the seven- 
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American Leaders—Washington—V III 
By Dr. Charles W. Eliot 





(The first installment of this essay was given in the February issue. 





teenth century who wrote shorthand was Dr. 
Isaac Watts (1674-1748), the composer of 
many of the most popular hymns in the lan- 
guage, who in his book on “‘The Improvement 
of the Mind,” pays this pithy tribute to the 
art: “*The art of shorthand is of excellent 
use for this purpose as well as other purposes.” 

John Wesley (1703-1791), founder of the 


Methodist Church, was an accomplished 
shorthand writer, and so was his brother 
Charles. The former kept his diary in 


Byrom’s Shorthand for more than fifty years, 
and the last entry in it was made just a few 












days before his death. On April 8, 1749, 
Charles Wesley presented as a_ wedding 
gift to his bride, Sarah Gwynne, a Bible 
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with an inscription written in shorthand.* 


In the early part of the eighteenth century 
there was another famous clergyman who was 
not only a writer of shorthand but a practical 
reporter—Dr. Thomas Secker, Bishop of 
Bristol and Oxford, and afterwards Arch 
bishop of Canterbury. To Doctor Secker we 
are indebted for reports of the debates in the 
House of Lords, which he took down in short 
hand from 1735 to 1743, a 
period in English history 

One of the most notable leaders among th: 


most eventful 


*The mother of the Wesleys wee a daughter of Dr. Samuel Au 
nesley, “the St. Paul of the Nonconformists.’ The name Annesley 
is not & common one, and yet, curiously enough (as told in “The 
Story of Gregg Shorthand’), the introduction of the writer of this 
History to shorthand was due to the reporting of « sermon by « 
nan named Annesley 
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nonconformists in the first part of the eight- 
eenth century was Dr. Philip Doddridge 
(1702-1751), who, as the head of a theological 
college, made the study of shorthand a com- 
pulsory part of the education of every student 
in his college. One of his biographers says: 
“Doctor Doddridge learned shorthand at the 
early age of fourteen, when he began a diary 
in which he recorded sermons and addresses 
he heard, made notes respecting preachers, 
and jotted down his own thoughts upon the 
subject matter.’’ Doctor Stoughton states 
that “the staple of his curriculum of education 
was a series of 250 lectures bearing on some 
branch of Ethics or Divinity, which he illus- 
trated with references without number to 
learned works and 


erudite opinions. All 











these were at his fingers’ ends, and, as he 
read or talked, the listening alumni jotted 
down in Rich's Shorthand the substance of 
what they heard.”’ Doctor Doddridge even 
made his students learn the rules of Rich's 
Shorthand by heart and transcribe them in 
the system itself for their own use. It is 
recorded that one piece of advice which he 
gave them was “to get the Old Testament 
and Webster’s Greek Testament interleaved 
in order to jot down in shorthand the most 
considerable remarks for the illustration of 
Scripture, which either occurred in the expo- 
sition given, or were derived from their own 
reading, confession and reflections.” 

One of his biographers, in speaking of the 
enormous amount of writing which Doctor 
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Doddridge accomplished in his short life- 
time—he died at forty-nine—says: ‘“‘In sur- 
veying the list of his works given to the world 
in his lifetime, or produced from his short- 
hand notes by his friends after his death, as 
recorded in the British Museum catalogs, one 
annot help exclaiming, ‘Could one-half, or 
yne-third, or even one-fourth of this literary 
work have been done in so brief a lifetime 
without the help of shorthand?’" “Of a 
truth,” says another writer, ‘‘these old divines, 
educated in the theological and classical 
knowledge by means of shorthand, in these 
famous dissenting academies, were ‘men of 
great stature,’ intellectual giants, to whom 
we are ‘as grasshoppers.’ " 

Doddridge’s sermons were transcribed from 
his shorthand notes after his death and pub- 
lished in four large volumes. The manuscript 
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lessons from which he taught his version of 
Rich's system were also published—forty years 
after his death. Some of his hymns will prob- 
ably last as long as the language endures, such 
as: “Oh, Happy Day that Fixed My Choice,” 
“God of my Life Throughall its Days,”’ ‘‘What 
if Death My Sleep Invade!" ‘‘Oh God of Bethel, 
by Whose Hand,” “Let Zion’s Watchmen all 
Awake!" 

One of Doddridge’s pupils, the Rev. Richard 
Jones, in corresponding in shorthand with a 
former classmate, the Rev. Job Orton, fre 
quently added as a postscript to his letters, 
“Thank God for Shorthand!” or ‘Blessed 
be God for Shorthand!” 

Through all the centuries of its existence the 
“winged art” has had its enthusiasts, which 
is one of the secrets of its vitality—and also 
of the strong system partisanship it evokes! 


(To be continued next month) 
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Our Favorite Outline 


HAT is your 
favorite 
shorthand 
outline? In other 
words, what is the 
outline so perfectly 
balanced to your 
mental and muscu- 
lar habits that when 
you come to it you 
write it with such a 
swing and a lilt that 
you find it a fine 
piece of poetry? 
What, to your way of thinking, are the best 
balanced outlines of the system? Of course 
this calls for fine discrimination among so 
many balanced outlines for which our system 
is noted, but surely there is an outline or two 
in your vocabulary that, when you meet it, 
seems like meeting a friend 
We confess to having a favorite outline, one 
that every time we meet it we get a conscious 
thrill in writing. It happens to be a phrase 
in our case—the simple, common, everyday, 
overworked phrase “as a matter of fact.” 
Every time we hit that outline, whether at 
fifty words a minute or at three hundred, it's 
just like taking a dip on the roller-coaster. 
We catch our breath, as it were, and say, 
“Here we go!"’ Not that we write it any faster 
than we do other phrases and outlines, but it 
is so perfectly balanced for our style of writ- 
ing that it reacts upon us almost as a bit of 
recreation, no matter how high the speed. 
We take actual joy in writing it, and therein 


lies its unique value 
to us, for any out- 
line that will give 
a writer recreation 
at three hundred 
words a minute is 
worth cherishing! 

We have other 
favorites, too. We 
are rather partial to 
“I have been able” 
and “gentlemen” 
and “if you would 
be.”” All these are 
outlines which, no matter how high the speed, 
we write as near a copperplate style as we 
ever approach, for they have a swing to them 
that just fits in with the peculiarities of our 
style of handwriting. For instance, we like 
rounded curves, such as illustrated in “gentle 
men”; we don't like to write angles particu 
larly, and, therefore, when we meet them and 
they are not too prominent, we like to slough 
them off, but when we have to write them we 
like the sharp variety, such as in “if you would 
be.”” But, of course, this is the style of one 
person. 

Tell us your style and give us your idea of 
the best-balanced outlines, those that you 
cannot help but think are pleasurable to write 
when you meet them. We want to publish 


some plates of the favorite outlines of the 
system, so send us those that vow like. 
compare notes. 

Write to the editor to-day, giving him your 
favorite 


Let's 


outlines.—C. L. S. 
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What We Say and Write 


And Some Reasons Why We Shouldn't Sey and Write It 
By Leila Sprague Learned 
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|The first of these pithy comments from “The Ladies Home Journal” appeared in our October issue. Others will be given 
in a later number.) 
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The Shorthand Reporter 





Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 


Court and Convention Reporter 
69 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Forms for the 


ANY reporters use a manila or other 
temporary cover for court records 
which leaves space for the name of the 

tion, the court, the date, and the names of 
vitnesses. If the transcript amounts to more 
ian fifty pages, then the manila or temporary 
ver is used as an inner cover and index, and 

loth cover is used for the permanent bind 
g. In daily copy cases the manila covers 
re used for each delivery, and then approxi- 
itely each 500 pages are bound in cloth for 
re convenient handling and for better ap- 
The wording on the temporary 
ver is as follows: 


earance. 








In the ___ Court of Cook County 
Refore 
———— 19 
pease» Yirect Cross »~ Dir “Re-C 
WITNESS. : 1 ba ost Re I irect Re-C ross 
ES Examina-| Examina-| Examina-| Examina 
. tion tion tion tion 





W. E. Combrink 

Court Reporter 
Yreka, Siskiyou County, Ca 
Telephone, Central 1638 


WHAT THE PARTIES TO A CASE 
ARE CALLED 

The names for the parties to an action seem 
to bother a great many young reporters, and 
i Suggestion or two as to the manner in which 
their names are arrived at may be helpful. 
In a criminal case the prosecution is instigated 
und carried on by “‘the people’’ in some ca- 
pacity; for instance, if you violate a city ordi- 
nance the name of the action would be ‘The 
City of Chicago vs. John Doe,”’ and the parties 
here would be named “The City,” on the one 
hand, and “‘The Defendant,” on the other; if 





Court Reporter 


you violate a state law, the name of the action 
would be “The People of the State of Illinois 
vs. John Doe,” and here the parties would be 
known as “The State” or “‘The People,” on 
the one hand, and “The Defendant," on the 
other; or, if the Government brought the ac- 
tion, the parties would be known as “The 
Government” and “‘The Defendant.” 

If a railroad desires to condemn a piece of 
property so that they may use it for railroad 
purposes, they file a condemn 
against the owner of the property, and in or- 
der to get the case before the Court these 
owners must respond to the petition. The 
parties then would be called ‘‘The Petitioners” 
The terms ‘“‘peti- 
always 


petition to 


and “The Respondents.” 
tioners”’ and 
used where a petition is filed to start an action 
against somebody. The form of the defense 
may be an objection to the petition, as in the 
; then the parties 
and 


“respondents” are not 


and 
“petitioners” 


assessments, 
known as 
If a will is contested, the parties are 


case ol 
would be “‘ob- 
jectors.”’ 


known as “proponents,” those in favor of the 


will, and ‘“‘contestants,’’ those against the 
will. In other cases the parties are ‘“‘relators” 
and “‘respondents,’’ and soon. In an ordinary 
civil case at law between two citizens of the 


community or individuals and corporations, 
the parties are known as “plaintiff’’ and “de- 
fendant,”’ and in chancery as ‘‘complainant” 
and “‘defendant.” 

The files in any case 
the information as to the general terms used 


will give the reporter 
in describing the parties to the action 


Chancery Cases 

\ THAT has been said about 
this point has had reference to cases ap- 
pearing on the law calendar. There are three 
general types of cases tried in state courts; 
namely, law, criminal. In 
chancery cases the form used in writing up the 
evidence does not differ greatly from the form 
used in law cases, but there are some changes. 


lorms up to 


chancery, and 


For instance, instead of calling the record the 
‘bill of exceptions,” it is called the ‘certificate 
of evidence; instead of calling the parties 
“plaintiff’’ and “‘defendant,”’ they are called 
“complainant” and “defendant.” 

There are juries for each general type of 
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A Mining Case 




















(Key given on page 308 
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se, but many chancery matters are hear 


i 


hout a jury. Note the changes in the 


e-page for a chancery case: 


f Illinois | 
ty of Cook | 
In the Circuit Court of Cook ¢ inty 


May Ter: 4. D. 1971 


IN BUILDING COMPANY 
vs > Bill tor A inting 
OI WAUKEGAN, et al 


CERTIFICATE OF EVIDENCI 


Charles H. Wolf, one of the judges of said court. i 

ery sitting, do hereby certify that heretofore, to wit 
1 10th day of May, A. D. 1921, being one of the days 
1 term of said court, this cause came on for hearing 
ne upon the pleadings heretofore filed herein 

Emit M. Winter a: 

George L. Taylor 

appeared for complainant; 
Taylor Smit! 


appeared for defendants 


thereupon the complainant to maintain the issues 
ts part, introduced the following evidence. to wit 


he same forms for recesses and adjourn 


ts, for putting the witness on the stand, 
exceptions, for the close of the plantiff's 
and the close of the defendant's case, and 


other similar respects, are used in the 


incery case that are used in the law case 


1 


KX 


a 


CROSS BILLS 


a chancery case a cross bill is frequently 
There are some forms in connection 
l that which should be observed Note 

title-page 


f Illinois 
f Cook } 
In the Circuit Court of Cook pity 
May Term, A. D. 1921 


In chancery 
LEEDY, Jr 
vs. > Bill 
\ MOREHEAD !} 


\ MOREHEAD |} 


vs Cross Bill 
LEEDY, Jr 


CERTIFICATE OF EVIDENC!I 


Same as before 


Mr. Charles McClain 
appeared for complainant and cross-defendant 
Mr. E. L. McClintock 
appeared for defendant and cross-complainant 
1 thereupon the complainant, to maintain the issues 
$ part, on the original bill, introduced the following 
ce, to wit 


(f bill and cross bill are heard together, say: 


1 thereupon the complainant in the original bill and 


lefendant to the cross bill, to maintain the issues on his 


introduced the following evidence, to wit 


DEFAULT CASES 


Now, in a default case (default occurs fos 


most part in divorce suits), only one 
is represented, as the word ‘“default"’ 


WRITER 


/ 
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would indicate, but it is very proper to show 
that fact on the face of the record by reciting 
on the title-page in the place where the ap 
pearances are shown, that no one ippeared 
for the defendant This form may be used 


State of Illinois 


County of Cook 


ELIZABETH MAYOR 
vs. 
IOHN I MAYOR 


CERTIFICATE OF EVIDENCI 
Harold B. Nelso e of the judges of said court i 
hancery sitting, do hereby certify that heretofore, to w 
on the 10th day of Ma \. D. 1921, being one of the da 
of said term of said court, this cause came on for hearing 
before me upon the bill of « aint heretofore filed herei 
Mr. George F. Niklaus 
appeared for complainant; 
No one appeared for the defendant 
And thereupon the complainant, to maintain the allega 
tions in her said bill of complaint ymntained, introduced the 


following evidence, to wit 

On all default matters the reporter is re 
quired to make a certificate as to his qualifica 
tions to act as a reporter and as to the accuracy 
of the particular record. The judge in a de 
fault case must also certify to the record 
These two forms, therefore, should be used at 
the end of the testimony in default cases 


And forasmuc as the matters and things above 
forth do not otherwise fully appear of record in this cause 
the defendant (or mplainant) tenders this certificat of 
evidence, and prays that the same may be certified und 
the hand and seal of the jude f this yurt, and thereby 
nade a part of the record in s ause, which is a I 
ingly done this 4th da f June, A. D. 1915 

(SI Al 


Judge of the Circuit Court 


rove the above Certificate f Evidence. 


County of Cook j 

Harry A. McCracken, being first duly sworn oat 
says that he is a court stenographer doing business i tl 
City of Chicago; that he reported in shorthand the test 
mony given at the trial (hearing) of said cause, and that the 
correct transcript of his short 


foregoing is a true an 
hand notes so taken as aforesaid and contains al! the test 


mony given at said trial! (or heari 


Subscribed and sworn t« 


before me this ] 


f August, A. D. 1921 


4 


In some places the attorney is also required 
to add a certificate, and where that is the case 
the following form should be used. In case 
of doubt it is better to put in the form than 
to leave it out, for it does no harm. Note 
this certificate form shown on page 308 
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State of Illinois 
County of Cook 


R. Garrett, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that 
he is the solicitor for the complainant in the above entitled 
cause; that he was present at the examination of the wit- 
nesses in said cause on the 3ist day of July, A. D. 1921, be- 
fore the Honorable Alexander M. Gilbert, Judge of the Su 
perior Court of Cook County, Illinois, and that the foregoing 
is a true and correct transcript of the testimony and pro- 
ceedings then had in said cause, as this affiant verily be 
lieves. 


Subscribed and sworn to 
before me, this 2nd day 
f August, A. D. 1921 


Notary Public 
MUNICIPAL COURT CASES 


The form for the title-page in a municipal 
court case, in general terms is about the same 
is for the other courts. Note this form: 


County of Cook 


State of Illinois 
| 
City of Chic ago. 


IN THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO 
First District 
CAMPBELI 
vs. No. 
C RAVENS 
STENOGRAPHIC REPORT of the testimony taken 


and the proceedings had on the tria! of the above entitled 
ase, before the Honorable Guy B. Cheney, one of the 
Judges of said court, and a jury, commencing on the 

lay of —————, A. D. 1921 


Messrs. Dougherty, Miles & Gates 
appeared for plaintiff; 
Mr. Wm. C. Green 
appeared for defendant 


Forasmuch as the foregoing matters do not otherwise 
appear of record, the defendant tenders this transcript to 
the presiding Judge of said Municipal Court and requests 
said Judge to sign and place the same on file in the said 
case. It is therefore hereby certified by the undersigned, 
Judge of The Municipal Court of Chicago, that the fore- 
going is a full, true and complete transcript of all the evi 
dence taken and offered at the trial of the said case and the 
rulings of the court with respect to such evidence, and a 
‘orrect stenographic report of the proceedings at the trail 
f said case, and a correct statement of such other proceed- 
ings in said case as said party desired to have reviewed 

Dated this 15th day of December, 1921. 

DODD D. DENHAM 
Judge of The Municipal Court of Chicago 


The reporter's certificate would be similar 
to the certificate already given. 


oOo 
A Mining Case—VI 


(For shorthand see page 306) 


—I gave my deposition some few days ago. 
Q At the time your deposition was taken you couldn't 
remember that a contract had been written up, could you? 


A_ I didn’t remember whether it was in writing or not 
at that time. 


Q And you wouldn't undertake to say what it was 
would you? 
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A 1 remember the circumstances of the agreement, ' 
I didn't remember whether it was .in writing or not. 

Q You were asked to testify to the substance of 
agreement in that deposition, weren't you? 

A_ I don't remember. 

Q After your deposition was taken it was transcri 
by Mrs. Chloe Miller, wasn't it? 


A Yes, sir. 

Q It was handed to you to read? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You read it over and signed it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q The paper which I now show you is the deposi 


you signed, isn't it (handing document to witness)? 

A Yea, sir. 

Q You swore toit? A_ Yes, sir 

Q I wish you would look at that deposition and « 
there are any answers there you desire to explain. Dors 
that deposition correctly set forth as far as your rec 
tion goes what took place in regard to this three and « 
half per cent royalty? 

A It is correct as 1 remembered it at the time. 

Q Although you could not remember at that time « 
there was any contract in writing, you are now ur 
taking to testify to the contents of that writing? Can 
explain that? 

A There never was any question about the contra 
The only question at the time was whether or not it 
in writing. I didn't remember that. 

Q Weren't you asked in that deposition the cont 
of the contract? 

A I don’t remember. 

Q You can't now recollect what you said in regar 
that matter at that time, can you? 

A No, I could not undertake to remember a docun 
as long as that. 

Q Yet you do undertake to remember the contents 
an instrument executed in 1915? 

4 I remember only the substance of it 
ber the exact language. 

Q You remember the legal effect of it as you un 
stood it at that time 

\ Yes, sir. 

Q You would not undertake to narrate and recite w! 
that contract contained? 

A Not word for word 

Q You wouldn't undertake to tell anything except wha 
your conclusion is from it, would you? 

A_ 1 will undertake to tell the reason for it 

Q What you thought it meant? 


I don't reme 


‘ 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers Plan Big Meeting 
At Trenton, New Jersey 


April 13-15, 1922 


1G PLANS are afoot for the twenty- 
B fourth annual convention of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
vhich meets the middle of the month! An 
C. T. A. meeting always stands for a good 
me, socially as well as educationally, and 
ve program (the full program as received 
rom Secretary Tibbetts and Mr. Gill is given 
) the April issue of the American Shorthand 
“eacher) promises another interesting conven- 
ion. It paysto bethere! And it’s not only 
Eastern teachers who will tell youso. Every- 
ye who can make the trip will find it worth 
vhile. 


JOINT CONFERENCES FIRST DAY 


The Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, New 
Jersey, the week of the 13th, will be the 
gathering place for the clans. The first day 
s to be a joint meeting with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, under the 
eadership of E. W. Barnhart, of Washing 
ton, D. C. The regular sessions of the Asso 
iation start at two o'clock Thursday after- 
noon, April 13. Mayor Donnelly of Trenton 
ind Commissioner Enright of the New Jersey 
State Department of Education will help 
‘resident McMillin welcome the delegates 
ind members at the opening session, and 
Rev. Peter K. Emmons, of the 
[renton Rotary Club, will tell the guests 
ibout Historic Trenton. 

Four to six o’clock Thursday has been 
reserved for the meetings of the Private 
School Managers, the Pennsylvania Private 
School Owners, and the Accredited Schools 
Association. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


president 


Dinner and a conference in conjunction 
with the United States Bureau of Education, 
‘ollowed by an informal reception and dance 
it the hotel in the evening, start the social 
doings."’ For Friday a noon reception by 
(,overnor Edwards at the State Capitol, a 
omplimentary luncheon by Messrs. Moore 
ind Gill at the new home of Rider College, 
ind a banquet at seven o'clock in the even- 
ng at the Stacy-Trent Hotel will be added 
to the mental feast offered at the morning 
ind afternoon sessions 


SUBJECTS AND SPEAKERS 


Problems in Education, from the stand 
point of State Organization, City Superin 
tendent, Vocational Training, Continuation 
Schools, Private Schools, and the Classroom 
Teacher will be the subjects for discussion 
it Friday morning's meeting, and the speak- 


ers who are to present these problems know 
whereof they speak—Thomas W. Finnegan, 
Commissioner of Education, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Wm. J. Bickett, Superinten 
dent of Schools, Trenton; Colonel R. I. Rees, 
Chief of the Rehabilitation Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Owen D. Evans, Director of 
Continuation Schools, Harrisburg; P. S., 
Spangler, Duff's College, Pittsburgh; and Dr. 
Laura H. Cadwallader, South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls 


ROUND TABLE MEETINGS 


Round tables will be held at Rider Collegs« 
Friday afternoon, with the following chair 
men in charge: 


Penmen's Paradise—cC. C. Lister, Maxwell Training 
School for Teachers, Brooklyn, New York 


Commercial—F. FE. Kent. Auburn Business Schoo! 
Auburn, New York 

Shorthand—Miss S. M. Loomis, Dickinson Hig! 
School, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Barnhart, Federal Board for 
Washington, D. C 


Extension Courses— F.. 
Vocational Educatior 


Among the speakers will be Wm. D 
principal of Drake Jersey 
Arthur G. Skeeles, editor of the 
Educator, Columbus, Ohio; Alice I 
supervisor of penmanship at Trenton; Rene 
Guillard and A. M. Lloyd, of Banks Business 
Philadelphia; H. A. Roush, Wil 
High School; S. C. Williams, of 


»ea®rs, 
City 
Busine 


College, 


Benbow 


College, 
mington 


Rochester Business Institute; D. C. Sapp, 
Beacom College, Wilmington; I. D. Shoop, 
Temple University, Philadelphia; H. | 
Barton, Peirce School, Philadelphia; L. ¢ 
McCann, Reading, Pennsylvania; Charles 


L. Swem, of the Gregg Writer; Marie M 
Duggan, Boston University; Florence Sparks, 
Yonkers High School, New York; C. A 
Rittenhouse, C. P. A., of Boston; N. H 
Prouty, of the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania; and T. H 
Nelson, assistant executive secretary of the 
United Y. M. C. A. Schools. 

Mr. F. G. Nichols, Director of Commercial 
Education at Harrisburg, will talk Saturday 
morning on Training of Commercial Teach 
ers, and Dr. Robert Grimshaw, of the National 
Security League of New York City, will 
close the program with an address on Eco 
nomic Preparedness. 

Secretary F. A. Tibbetts, Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, New Jersey, or Presi 
dent D. A. McMillin, Central High School, 
Newark, will be glad to furnish detailec 
information; or if you want to communicate 
with someone on the spot, write J. E. Gill, 


it Rider College, Trenton 
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